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RICHARD WALMSLEY. 


|| the dear object of all his cares, and to be- 
sprinkle him with the blood of her for 
| whom he lives, is to reduce him to a state | 


of frenzy and frantic rage, which turns | 


a 


—_ side of the line, and their thirst for 
blood not yet satiated, the Indians began 
lin parties to penetrate into the interior of 
the country. These incursions, as may 


Border warfare, in most countries, has | with indignation from every thing like re- | be supposed, were not tempered by a mild- 


acquired a name peculiar to itself, associ-| 
ated with all that is dreadful and disastrous. 





| straint. He deems his case an exemption er spirit than that which had prompted 
| from the laws of discipline, and prepares | their former ones; but on the contrary, it 


It seems to be a species of contention, in- ‘for the bloody work of revenge with the | would appear as if it had gathered strength 


volving all the evil propensities and cor. | 
rupt desires of man; and exterminating | 


in its ravages, the most innocent in nature | 
as well the most endearing in domestic life. | 


It knows no difference between the armed | 


and menacing foe, and the defenceless sup- } 
plicating infant; between the impetuous | 


and threatening enemy, and the feeble 


doomed to perish, or purchase their life | 
by a thraldom infinitely less supportable | 
than the bonds of death. It becomes so 
familiar with marauders to see their victim 
submit with meekness to the sword, or it 
yields them such pitiful revenge to see the | 
helpless and innocent expiring in each | 
others’s arms without an imprecation or | 
complaint, that every faculty is brought i in| 
requisition, and every thought turned to- | 
wards prolonging their misery or provok- } 
ing resentment. No distinction is made, | 
nor any intercession heeded; but even the | 
softening and generous offices of hospitali- | 





enthusiasm of a hero. His feelings were | 


‘those of his nature; and that desire which | | 


could prompt his fellow-man, whatever be | 


one would suppose, even for contamina- 


| tion. 
nerveless arm of the aged—all are alike) 


In conflicts as sanguinary as the passions 


of men can make them, the occurrence of 
deéds like these, is a matter of little sur-: 
| prise ; but, while we have room and time 
to deplore them, it suggests to us the vast. 
importance of our social bonds, the sub- 
lime magnitude of our moral duties, and |, 
the almost divine origin of those laws to | 


which it is our privilege to be amenable. 


| The contrast discovers a refinement in the | 


present age, as humane as it is elegant; 
and elicits, withal, a tacit acknowledgment | 
of the superiority of our days over the, 
times that have goue by. 

During what is now termed the “ Old | 


| with the tedfousness of their journey. 
In the earlier part of life, my avocations 


or |  moqenntly led me to a spot as wild and as 
his condition, to trample them under foot, 


has its origin in a depravity too corrupt, 
for a human breast, and in a heart too foul, | 


beautiful as the spirit of romance could 
imagine. Solitude in all its grandeur, 
seemed to pervade every object and to 
instill a presentiment of something awful. 


| Silence, that harbenger of tempest, the 


deep gloom of the forest, and the moss- 
covered rocks, indicated the absence of 
man, and gave to the whole an air of ori- 
ginal and artless majesty, as dignified and 
commanding as it was sublime. A small 
stream that wound among the hills and 
emptied into the Hudson, added an enli- 
_vening lustre to the scene, and imparted 
elegance to a spot already beautiful beyond 
tion. I had often observed, in the very 
bosom of this wilderness, and on the banks 
_of the rivulet, the ruins of a dwelling which 
had been shaded by several large trees ; 


and could discern, by the litdé hillocks 


still remaining, traces of a garden which 


ty, are rendered the harbingers of a most | French War,”. the boundary line between had been well cultivated and tastefully 


bloody death. 


To judge from their course of eondutt, | |, scene of many bloody contests. 


one would imagine it to be a steady par- | 
pose with them to break in upon the peace- 


| the English and French colonies was the || adorned. 
The In- | 


The ground rose gently from 
the margin of the creek, and terminated 


dians that had been subdued by the mullti- | jin an eleyated plain interspersed with a 
‘tude of power, or dispersed by the hand | few flowering shrubs, grown into a state of 


ful habitation, at a time when the consum- | ‘of oppression, were glad to acquiesce in | 
mation of all earthly enjoyment was at) any alliance that would afford a covert for | | 
hand; when youth and gayety bespoke | their vengeance against the whites, and | 
the estrangement of fear; and when the they accordingly took up arms with the 


wildness from neglect, and presenting a 
singularly striking and melancholy picture 
of desertion. 


The duty that called me to the place so 





charms of contentment and security, had || French. The inroads of the allied powers | | often, also prescribed the hour of twilight 
succeeded to the brow of care and perturs | were therefore marked by all the ferocious | for performing it: every visit discovered 
bation; nay, at atime when the enchant- | and cruel characteristics of savages, and | something novel, and every new inspection 
ing smiles of affection beamed forth in| made with an impetuosity not to be re- | furnished matter for additional surprise ; 


unison with the “ arts of peace,” in full ex- | strained by their civilized leaders; these | and the eventide was hardly calculated to 


pectation of the happy moment, when | 
some sacred pledge was to be redeemed, 
or the caresses of some dear object real- 
ized. 

To suppress the aspirations of hope, or 
to blight the bare possibility of fruition, is 
the first step towards rendering man des- 
perate; but to immolate before his eyes, 





| by men who had every thing at stake, and 
reprisals were again made by the aggres- | 
sors with an incredible fierceness, which: 
rebounded back upon them ia the actions 


and achievements of a people grown des- 
perate in the cause. 





After having laid waste the frontier on. 


were returned with promptitude and spirit | do away the mystery in which it was en- 


veloped. There was, indeed, ample scope 
for conjecture; but from whatever point 
they were viewed, or in whatever direction 
regarded, the desolating hand of the sa- 
vage was so visible, and the characteristic 
| traits of their warfare so prominent, that 
all probable causes assigned, were uniform 
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in ascribing to them the outrage, and lay- 
ing upon their heads the blood of its un- 
fortunate inmates. 

During this interval of popular feeling, 
when many vague reports were in circula- 
tion, and a number of traditionary fables 
had acquired considerable saying among 
the credulous, the sudden appearance of a 
stranger, whose melancholy deportment 
and sedate habits obtained for him univer- 
sal sympathy and respect, at the same time 
that it awakened curiosity. He was fre- || 
quently observed to wander forth in the 





| 











gloom of midnight, attended only by his | 


exhibit his progress from obedience to 


—— 


MRS, EDGEWORTH. | upon the highest station, or may give beau. 
In a late paper, we gave some par-||ty to the lowliest cottage, and relish to the 
ticulars of the history of the late Mr. Edge- || simplest meal. 


worth. The singular harmony of his| The following tribute of respect to Mrs, 


‘family, is a circumstance highly hensere-| Edgeworth, from her step-daughter, exhi- 
“ } 


ble to its head, and eminently instructive || bits both in a light, in which we should 


\to society, It is said to be an edifying | ever rejoice to behold those who sustain 
lesson, to show by what means a man rises | similar relations. 


“ My father,” says his female biogra- 
pher, “ was past fifty years, when he was 
left a third time a widower, with a nume.- 


; 
from aa humble to an elevated station ; to. 


command, from ignorance to knowledge, | 


from obscurity to fame; to illustrate the: 
talent by which he surpasses his competi- 


| 


rous family by different wives: four sons 
and five daughters living with him; some 
of them grown up, others very young—the 





tors or bafiles his enemies, the patience | 
the | youngest but three years old—two of the 


faithful dog, and after an absence of some | with which he waits for opportunity, 1 

hours, to return with a mind disordered ! discernment with which he seizes, and the | daughters f urteen and sixteen, just at the 
bordering ona state of frenzy. This ap-| use which he makes of it. But it appears || 4g¢ when a mother scare is of most im- 
peared the more singular, as the storm of | to us, yet more useful, to show the manner || portance. Besides his children, two sisters 
passion had long ceased to rankle in his | in which domestic happiness is preserved ;|/of the late Mrs. Edgeworth had resided 


breast, and the ardour of youth was ab- | 
sorbed in years, and —_— course of | 
mental suffering. Whatever may have 
been his feelings of resentment towards | 
the authors of his misery, the influence of | 
age had softened them down into that pen- 
sive melancholy which remembers wrongs | 


only as a cause of grief, and recounts them | 


to show how kind feelings are mutually || with us for several years. Though they 
cherished ; how envy, jealousy, and strife | had friends and near connexions in Eng- 
are banished from the wise man’s home ; | land, for whom they felt high esteem, they 
how no talent, nor exclusive property or pri- | had remained in Lreland with us, and they 
vilege, are made occasinos of ill will; but formed part of this large family, attached 
how all interests may be reconciled ; and || to them by ties of kindred, and by feelings 
the various abilities, virtues, and accom-} of gratitude and esteem.” 

plishments, of opposite sexes, different ages, | 


* Many years previous to this time, in 





not as an incentive to action, but to exact | 
that high tribute of sympathy, which alone 
can minister to a wounded spirit. The. 
knowledge of these facts justified the infe-| 
rence, that it must have required an unu-| 
sual degree of excitement, to warp a bo- | 
som thus seasoned in aiiliction. On one 
occasion, however, he was traced to the 
spot which had excited so much curiosity ; 
this at once explained the cause of his be- 
haviour, and subsequently, the history and | 
nature of those transactions which had | 
_ endered it so interesting to him. 
lei [To becontinued] ~ 
OL 
An old gentleman who was defective in 
speech, happened in a large company to 
be placed next to another who was extreme- 
ly deaf. The stammering speaker began 
* to talk of his nephew having purchased a 
blood horse at a very moderate price. “ A 
blin (blind) horse! a dlin horse, Captain, 
was very dear at that rate; I widna gie so 
much money for three blin horses.” “ A 
blood horse, I say,” rejoined the Captain. 
“ Aye, aye, I ken well ye are saying a 
blin horse.” A blin horse and a blood horse 
was repeated several times, till at length 
the Captain started up in wrath, and vo- 
ciferated, “a blood horse, I say!” The 








tastes, and dispositions, may form the bond |the summer of 1774, when he was just 


of union to a numerous family, and con- married to Miss Honora Sneyd, in the bri- 
stitute the charm of their intercourse, and an | dal visit which they paid at Black Castle to 
attraction to their society. This isa lesson | my father’s favourite sister, Mrs. Ruxton, 
of more general application than the former. |they met at her house Dr. Beaufort, his 
Eminent success can be the lot of few; life | wife, and daughter. Dr. Beaufort’s name 
is emphatically a race. Few can gain lau-! js well known to the British public as the 
rels. But though our condition isa perpetual | author of our best map of Iveland, and 
struggle with events, it need not be a bitter most valuable memoir on the 1 opography, 








deaf man understvod and apologized. 


}| worth’s family, if imitated, shed Justre 


or a cold-hearted communication with one | 


. , . | 
another. Candour, generosity, confidence, 
and knowledge, thrown into the common | 
stock ofa family, how numerous or com-. 


' plicated soever its relations, will excite em- | 


ulation in good offices ; will furnish common 


and interesting pursuits; will multiply ideas 

sweeten and enliven conversation, and so | 
enlighten the minds of every individual, that 
each will discera and estimate, and feel the | 
merit of all. The attention of all will be di-. 
rected to the general good, and to those 

sources of improvement, which withdraw | 
the mind from occasions of succession, from 
schemes of selfishness, or habits of conten- 
tion. The felicity derived from general in- 
telligence, and comprehensiveness of views, 
may be experienced by those whose for- 
tune cannot be advanced by enterprise, or 
whose learning cannot be augmented by 
application. ‘The example of Mr. Edge- 





jj out effort or pretension. 


and Civil and Ecclesiastical State of this 
country. He is still better known in Ire- 
land as an excellent clergyman, of a liberal 
spirit, and conciliating manners, and asa 
man of taste and literature. My father 
was much pleased with him, and desired to 
cultivate his acquaintance. The daughter, 
who was with Dr. Beaufort on this visit, 
was a little child of six years old, ina 
white trock and pink sash: her image was 
fixed in my father’s recollection by @ 
question that occurred, ‘ whether her mothet 
did or did not spoil her ?? 

This little child was the future Mrs. 
Edgeworth ; and her daughter-in law thus 
interestingly describes her first presenta- 
tion as a bride to the anxious family as- 
sembled to receive her : 

* On her first entrance and appearance 
that evening I can recollect only the general 
impression, that it was quite natural, with- 
The chief thing 


} 
| 
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remarkable was, that she, of whom we were I 
all thinking so much, seemed to think so 
little of herself, 

“ A more trying situation for a wife | 








and of myaelt, 
is printed, and I am aware, that though | 


She will see » this before it Ih 
is my enemy, my lord—forgive me if I do 
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inher a ae and siecate athidlien “ He 


she will be certain that I think and feel || not name him.” 


what I say, she will at first wish that this | | 


Count Lieuwen’s brow grew smooth.— 


could hardly be imagined,than that in which | |page should be suppressed; but I claim “Well, Lichtenstein,” he said with a tone of 


she was now placed. 
the minds of all who surrounded her—sons, | 
daughters, and sisters-in-law, old associa-|, 
tions and present feelings, though not averse | | 
to her individually, must be painfully ate 
fected by the first introduction of a new, 

wife and mother. She was aware, that | 
points of comparison must continually re- 

cur with those who had been much beloved 

or highly admired. Love and sorrow for 
their late mother were still fresh in the 
minds of her own children ; while ever! 
present to the memory of others of the! 

family, and of traditional power over the || 





imagination, was the character of one || 
highly gifted and graced with every per- | 
sonal and mental endowment—the more. 
than celebrated, the revered Honora ! || 
Knowing and feeling all this—and who! 
could know or feel it more ?—my father) 
seemed neither embarrassed nor anxious) 
for his present wife; not imprudently im- 
patient to have her admired or beloved by} 
his family. 

‘Soon after this marriage, things and || 
persons found themselves in their proper. 
places ; and the fear of change, which had | 
perplexed numbers, was gradually dispel- | 
ed. The sisters of the late Mrs. Edge-| 
worth, those excellent aunts (Mrs. Mary | of 
and Charlotte Sneyd,) instead of returning | 
to their English friends ard relations, re- | 
imained at Edgeworth-Town. This was | 
an auspicious omen to the common people 
in our neighbourhood, by whom they were | 
universally beloved—it spoke well, rig 
said, for the new lady. In his own fanily, | 








the union and happiness she would secure | gates in groupes disguised as travellers, | traitor. 


was soon felt; but her superior qualities, | 
her accurate knowledge, judgment, and | 


ed only as occasions arose and called for | 
them. She was found always equal to the 
occasion, and superior to the expectation. 
The power and measure of her efficient | 
kindness, could never be calculated, and | 
was never fully known to each individual 
of her family, till by that individual it was 
most wanted. 

“This lady, thank God, is still living ! 
and, thank God, still living with us. No 
one can disdain flattery more than she 
does, or than I do. It is unworthy of her 








|, district, to admit the Prussian soldiers into 
an ambuscade, by which they might sur-} 
single Frenchman. 
with the important result of the affair, and 
with the generous spirit it had exhibited, 


to state opinions and faéts necessary to do}! 
| Justice to his judgment and his heiitilipen 
essential to prove that he did not, late i in 
his life, marry merely to please his own, 
fancy, but that he chose a companion | 
suited to himself, and a mother fit for his 
'\family. This, of all the blessings we owe. 


‘to him, has proved the greatest.” 
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THE BRONZE STATUTE. | 
(From the European Magazine.) 


Count Lieuwen, a favourite officer in 


| the service of the deceased king of Prus- 


Sia, had under his special patronage and 
tuition, a young engineer of high talent, 
whose advancement to his notice had been | 
solely due to his merits. His battalion, 


led by the Austrian General Cleirfait, then »: 


on his march through the Low Countries | 
owards France, was ordered to surprise a| 


oa village on the frontiers in the enemy’s | 


possession. In the middle of the night, 


| young Ewald entered his commander’s tent | 


and informed him that a negotiation had | 
been begun by the chief magistrate of this 


round the French stationed in the village 
Altheim, and put them to the or 
“‘ Sir,” he added, “Iam acquainted wit! 


a seth through the thicket that skirts the | 
crown 


| church-yard ; and by leading fifty chosen 


She knew, that in I from her affection to my father, the right || | familiarity he seldom used, except when 


| his heart was touched—* well ;—there will 
|be no surer way, I see, to secure botle 
“our military, credit, and this poor village 
‘from plunder, than to give you the com- 
mand of the afiair. Choose your comrades, 
and conduct them. But how is it that 
you know the avenues of this obscure place 
so well?” 


Ewald was silent a few moments, only 


|, because he was conscious of feelings likely 
| to make his voice less firm. 
stifled them he replied. 


When he had 
“To you who 
know my bumble birth, and have remedied 
itso kindly by your patronage, I need not 
be afraid to confess this village was my 
birth-place, and that farm which the pro- 
vost intends to deliver up to-night for the 
| purpose of massacre and riot, is, or was—” 
He could not add his meaning, but Count 
| Lieuwen felt it. Brushing a tear hastily 
from his eyes, the old soldier bade him 
take his detachment, and obtain posses- 
sion of the place in the manner he deemed 
fittest. Ewald departed instantly, and re- 


turned in the morning to announce his 
| complete success without loss to the in- 


habitants, and without the escape of a 


The Count, delighted 


offered his young lieutenant a thousand 
s, the sum for which the treacherous 


men through it, we may enclose the farm || provost had negociated, gallantly saying, 


and outhouses in which these Frenchmen 
ledge, and force them to surrender, with- 
out the baseness of entering their host’s 


jand massacring them in their sleep. This || 


1 his sovereign would more willingly pay it 


as the recompense of a hazardous and well- 
| per formed duty, than as the premium ofa 
“yy” said the lieutenant, modest- 
_ly, “ your lordship thinks this poor village 


‘vile provost has made the offer in hopes of | | worth a thousand crowns to his majesty, I 
abilities, in decision and in action, appear-| la reward, for which he conditions private- |, pray you to consider them due to my se- 
‘ly, heedless of the bloodshed and ravage | nior officer Dorflen :—Your personal kind- 
which our soldiery would spread among. | ness induced you to wave his right, and 


the poor villagers in the blindness of their | | to give me the command of last night’s af- 


fury.” “ Youare right,” replied the Count, | fair; yet it is just that he should ave the 


“and it would be well to gain this advan- | price of what he deserved to win.’ 


tageous post without disgrace to our cha-| 
racters as Prussian soldiers, or outrage to| 
the unoffending natives. ‘Through whose 
means did this honourable offer come ? | 
For 1 suspect the sonatas is willing | 
to share the reward?” ‘The young engi 
neer cast down his eyes, and answered! 





“ He 
shall have it,” answered “peo com- 
pressing his lips sternly; “ but I now 


| know who would have bought what you 
have won honestly.” 

The first care of this brave veteran on 
his return to Berlin, was to lay the circum- 
' stances of this fact before the king. ‘The 
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consequence was Ewald’s promotion ; and || 
before the war ceased, he rose to a rank | 
even higher than Count Lieuwen ; and the | 
last favour his old commander asked at 
court was, that his adopted son might be 
appointed his successor in the fortress of 
Plauen, which his age rendered him averse 
to govern longer. This high distinction 
was granted; and the king, to suit the 
new governor’s title to his important office, 
added the rank of Baron, to the Cross of 
the Black Eagle already worn by Ewald 








de Lichtenstein. These unexpected ho- 
nours did not alter the temper of the young 
hero. But when he had offered his grate- 
ful obeisance, he solicited permission to 
absent himself one month before he as- 
sumed his new duties. Count Lieuwen’s 
friendship, and the peaceable state of the 
country, made\the royal assent easy, and 
Ewald de Lichtenstein left Berlin to dedi- 
cate this short interval to his private hap- 
piness. 


But Ewald, with all the splendour of 


his professional success, had not altered 
the humility of that private happiness. He 
had no hope so dear as to return to the 
little village of Altheim, which ten years 
before he had preserved from destruction ; 
and to reclaim the farmer’s daughter with 
whom the first affections of his boyhood 
had been exchanged. 
and busy vicissitudes of a soldier’s life, no 
correspondence had been possible, and he 
had time to snatch only a short interview 
when he entered the village with a hostile 
detatchment. He took with him one at- 
tendant, a soldier of his own regiment, 
but unacquainted with his birth-place, 
though sufficiently attached to his person 
to insure the secrecy he required ; not from 
mean fear of exposing his humble origin, 
but from a generous wish to avoid display- 
ing his new and self-acquired greatness. 
His servant had orders to make no men- 
tion of his name or rank when he arrived 
at his place of destination, and the little 
village of Altheim came in sight in all the 
beauty of a summer evening, and a happy 
man’s imagination. As he entered it, 
however, he perceived that several cotta- 
ges were in ruins, and the farm where Jo- 
sephine had lived was half unroofed, aad 
its garden full of grass. Evwald’s heart 
misgave him, and his servant went on be- 
fore to inquire who occupied it. Schwartz 
brought his master intelligence that the 


During the various | 


a farmer, whose speculations had ended in | 
innkeeping with but little success. There | 
was no other inn; and if there had been | 
one, Ewald, notwithstanding his heart- | 
burnings, would have chosen this. He re-| 
newed his cautions to his servant, and en-| 
tered the miserable house, where the mas- 
ter sat surlily smoking his pipe in a kitch- 


‘en with broken windows, and a hearth al- 


most cold. To his courteous request for 
accommodation, this man, whose suitable | 
name was Wolfenbach, hardly returned | 
an answer, except throwing him the rem-_ 
nant of a chair, and calling loudly at the 
door for his wife. A woman in wretched 
apparel, bending under a load of sticks, | 
crept from a ruined outhouse, and came. 
fearfully towards him. ‘ Bring a faggot, 
drone, and cook some fish,” said her ruf-| 
fian husband—*“ where is the bread I| 
bought this morning, and the pitcher of 
milk ?”—** There was but little milk,” 
she answered, trembling, “ and I gave it 
to our child. % « Brute, ideot!” he mut-! 
tered with a hideous oath, and pushed her| 





felt. 


house to attend his servant; and Ewald, 
as he looked again on Josephiue’s face, had 
courage enough te restrain a confession 
which would have aggravated her misery. 
Perhaps she had been left desolate—per- 
haps her husband had been made brutal 
by misfortune—at all events, he had no 
right to blame a marriage which circum- 
stances had not permitted him to prevent. 
She might have had no alternative between 
it and disgrace, or Wolfenbach might have 
possessed and seemed to deserve her choice 
better than himself. This last thought 
held him silent, as he sat with his face sha- 
ded near the fire. Josephine took but one 
glance at him, and another at the cradle 
where a half-starved infant lay, before she 
began her humble labour to prepare a sup- 
per. Ewald attempted to say something, 
but his voice, hoarse with emotion, ap- 
peared unkpown to her, and she turned 
away with a look of repressed pride and 
shame. Yet as she could not but observe 
the earnest gaze of the stranger, her cheek 
flushing with censtious recollection, reco- 
vered part of its former beauty, and Ewald 
j had taken the infant on his knee when 
Wolfenbach returned. His guest overcame 
the horror which almost impelled him to 


—~ 








niece of the former occupier had married 


forwards by a blow which Ewald’s heart | 
That moment would have discover- | 
ed him if the innkeeper had not left the |, 


throw from him the offspring of a ruffian 


so debased, inte eodlee to convey into itg 
cradle some aid for the unhappy mother, 
which might suflice to comfort her wants 
without betraying the giver. He hid a 
purse of gold withig its wrapper, and gaye 
it back to Josephine; while the father 
murmuring at such pests, rebuked her slow 
cookery. But Ewald could not eat; and 
tasting the flask to propitiate the brutal 
landlord, withdrew to the bed meant for 


him, and was seen no more. 
( To be continued.) 
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[llicita non prohibere, consensus est erroris 


Quant 


To wink at crime, is to become a sharer in it, 


Virtue is the only secure foundation of 
|| national prosperity. It fills the mind with 
those high feelings, and with all those no- 
ble sentiments which form the glory of the 
human character. Such feelings have in 
every age animated the breasts of those who 
are truly great and truly patriotic. If we 
take a review of those nations which have 
once been eminent and powerful on the 
earth, we will’ see that, as long as they 
were guided by the principles of virtue, 
they enjoyed prosperity and increased in 
power ; but as soon as luxury and vice had 
corrupted their manners, from that momen! 
their strength declined, and marks of disso- 
lution became evident. It would be need- 
less to bring forward examples—search the 
volumes of history ; they are written on 
every page—look around upon the coun- 
tries of the earth; they were once inhabit- 
ed by other nations—nations, which rose 
into eminence by the practice of virtue, 
which have sunk into nothing by the influ- 
ence of vice. 

The ill effects that would result from 
suffering vice to increase among a people, 
were quickly perceived, and it was for the 
sake of stopping its progress, that laws 
were first made. Men saw, that without 
restraint, crimes would increase to an enol 
mous degree; that the ties of civil society 
would be broken, and its charms destroyed. 
They saw thas private property could not be 
secured ; that the weak would fall a prey to 
the strong ; that virtue would be oppressed, 
and that vice would predominate. Hence, 

as the magistrate is appointed to advance 
| the interests of his country, and as the 
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- her from falling. The seeds of dissolution 
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best method of doing this is to restrain | 
vice, it is his principal duty to take charge 
of the morals of the people entrusted to his | 
care; to prevent crimes by the fear of 
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EXTRAORDINARY CHILDREN. H 


All ages produce extraordinary children, | 


who never verify extraordinary expecta- | 
tions—they die prematurely, or else stop 
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LITERARY ANECDOTES. 
Comparison between Foote and Garrick, by Dr. 
Johnson. 


Garrick has greatly the preference for 


punishment, and to excite praise-worthy 1 short in the wonderful progress of intellect. f elegance of conversation ; but Foote has 


i 


deeds by rewarding and encouraging virtue. | 
This is a duty of no common kind—but | 
one of the most important that can be re-| 
quired of man. A person in authority | 
does not, as many suppose, fulfil all the, 
obligations of his office, if by his success 
over foreign and domestic foes, he has 
raised the name of his country among the 
nations of the earth : But when he has done 
this, he has performed but a small part of 
his duty. He has indeed rendered signal 
services to his country by raising her na- 
tional character—but a national character 
does not ensure duration—a decline is pro- 
duced more frequently by internal, than by | 
external causes. The extensive empire of, 
the Romans was not able to resist the influ- 
ence of vice. Continual success against 
her enemies, the greatest wealth, the em- 
pire of the world could not have prevented 





| 
| 


had been planted—they had sprung up, 
and had obtained too deep root to be 
possibly eradicated. 





The obligation of magistrates to restrain 


vice is increased, when we consider the | 


difficulty of rooting out evil habits and|ton, who both read and perfectly under- | 


corrupted manners, after they have once 
been suffered to gain strength among a 
people. The most effective means of de- 
stroying them that can be adopted by any 
government, is to deter from the commis- 
sion of crime by the fear of punishment. 
This has always been found the most suc- 
cessful method, and has always been used 
by those who possess the greatest know- 
ledge of the dispositions of men, and who 
consequently know what is most efficacious 
to restrain vice. The passions of man are 
by nature corrupt, and his heart inclined to 
evil, and unless there is something to deter 
him from indulging his evil inclinations, he 
will turn a deaf ear to the voice of reason, 
and will violate the most sacred obligations. 
When the person who possesses the chief 
authority, winks at the crimes of his sub- 
jects, they take the advantage, and indulge 
all their inclinations—but as vice is infec- 
tious, their example gradually draws off 
the rest from the paths of rectitude, till at 
last, the whole fabric of virtue falls, and 
drags with it the pillars of the state. 


THE MISCELLANIST. 


ir ‘ . . | 
Zerah Colburn’s astonishing powers were | 
all 


matter of speculation to the first minds of || 
| America and Europe. To bring them to || 
| uniform exertion, and a progress commen- || 
, surate to their first developement, was an 
| interesting object to persons curious in as- | 


|certaining the powers of the human mind. | 


j 


But neither Patrons nor Preceptors have | 
_ been able to rear his subtle and rapidly-ope- 
rative intellect to productiveness, enlarge- | 
‘ment, and successful application; which | 
might have been expected from the facility | 
and extraordinary results of his infant ra- 
tiocinations. The last intelligence from our | 
young countryman, was not, that he was) 
-emulous of the fame of Newton, of Play- 
fair, or of Porson, but, that he was asso- 
‘ciated with the gentlemen of the stage, and 
without any commanding talent for that vo- | 
‘cation, had bustled through the part of 
| some of the tragic heroes. A boy of very | 
remarkable attainments, who is not record- | 
ed to have been a man of correspondent 
‘distinction, is described in Evelyn’s Diary | 
“1679. July. There was now brought 
up to London a child, son of one Mr. Wot- | 


' 


| stood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabick, | 
' Sytiack, and most of the modern languages. | 
disputed in Divinity, Law, and all the 


Sciences; was skilful in History both Ec- 


a word so universally and solidly learned at 
11 years of age, that he was looked on as 
a miracle. Dr. Lloyd, one of the most 
deepe learned divines of this nation in all 
sorts of literature, with Dr. Burnet, who} 
had severly examined him, came away as- 
tonished, and told me they did not believe 
there had appeared the like in the world. 
But what was more admirable than his vast 
‘memory, was his judgment and invention, 
| he being tried with divers hard questions, 
which required maturity of thought and 
experience. He was also dextrous in Chro- 
nology, Antiquities, Mathematics. In sum, 
an Intellectus Universalis beyond all that 
we read of Picus Mirandola and other 
precoce witts.” 
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When a man draws himself into a nar- 


clesiastical and Profane; in Politicks ; in | 


z 


greater powers of entertainment. Garrick 
is restrained by principle, but Foote has 
the advantage of unlimited range. Gar- 
rick has some delicacy of feeling :—it is 


possible to put him out—you may get the 


better of him; but Foote is the most in- 
compressible fellow I ever knew ; when you 
have driven him into a corner, and think 
you are sure of him, he runs through be 
tween your legs, or jumps over your head, 
and so makes his escape. 

Garrick was on the whole a good man, 
a decent liver in a profession which is sup- 
posed to give indulgence to licentiousness, 
and a man who freely gave away money 
acquived by himself. He began the world 
with great hunger for money; the son of a 
hali-pay officer, whose study was to make 
fourpence go fur fourpence half-penny ; 
but when he got money, and became inde- 
pendent, he was liberal. 
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INGENIOUS ADVICE. 





A young gentleman from one of the 
universities, on paying a visit to a lady, a 
relation of his in the country; found her in 
great afiliction for the loss of a ring of con- 
siderable value. She was certain that some 
of the servants must have got it, but she 
‘knew not against whom the accusation 
should be directed. The young gentle- 
'man on hearing the circumstances, under- 
took the recovery of it, provided the lady 
would humour the stratagem he proposed 
to make out of it: she readily consented. 
At dinner, therefore, the conversation turn- 
ed upon the loss; the scholar boasted so 
much of his skill in the black art, that she, 
as they had previously agreed, desired him 
to exert it for the detection of the person 
who had stolen her ring. He promised to 
make the best exertion in his power, and 
after dinner proceeded to business. He 
ordered a white cock to be procured, (no 
other colour would do) and_a kettle to be 
placed on a table in the hall ; the cock, he 
told them, was to be put under the kettle, 
adding, all the servants, one after another, 
were to touch it, and that as the guilty per- 
son laid his hand upon it, the cock would 
crow three times. Every thing being 











row compass, fortune has the least mark 
at him. 











thus prepared with the greatest solemnity, 
the young gentleman opened the scene. 
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The hall was darkened, and the procession 
began. As soon as they had each of them 
declared they had fulfilled the directions 
given, and touched the cock, the light was 
restored, and the gentleman examined the 
hands of them all: he found all smutted 
except those of one servant, who had taken 
care not to touch the kettle, and was be- 
gioning to hug himself for having outwitted 
the conjuror, who fixed upon the circum- 
stance, charged him closely with the rob- 
bery ; as he could not deny it, he fell down 
on his knees and asked pardon of his mis- 
tress, which she granted upon the restora- 
tion of the ring. [Kingston Gazette. 





ANECDOTE OF DEAN SWIFT 


Dean Swift, standing one morning at 
the window of his study, observed a de- 
cent old woman offer a paper to one of his 
servants, which the fellow at first refused, 


in an insolent and surly manner. The wo- | Gilbert. By repeating the former she ob-|! 


man, however, pressed her suit, with all! 


the energy of distress, and in the end pre-, 
vailed. The Dean, whose very soul was. 
compassion, saw, felt, and was determin- | 
fed to alleviate her misery. He waited | 
most anxiously for the servant to bring the. 
paper, but to his surprise and indignation, | 
an hour elapsed, and the man did not pre- 
sent it. The Dean again looked out. bed 
day was cold and wet and the wretched | 
petitioner still retained her station, with) 


many an eloquent and anxious look at the | 


house. The benevolent divine lost all pa-|| was living in prosperous condition. The! 


tience, and was going to ring the bell, | 
when he observed the servant cross the| 
street, and return the paper, with the ute | 


Dean could bear ne longer; he threw up 
the sash, and loudly demanded what the’ 
paper contained? “ It is a petition, please 
your reverence,” replied the woman. 
“ Bring it up rascal,” cried the enraged 
Dean. The servant, surpriséd and petri- 
fied, obeyed. With Swift, to know dis- 
tress was to pity it; to pity, to relieve. 
The poor woman was instantly made hap- 
py, and the servant almost as instantly 
turned out of the doors, with the following 
written testimonial of his conduct. “ The 
bearer lived two years in my service, in 





negligent of his duty; which, conceiving 
him to be honest, I excused ; but at last 
detecting him in a flagrant instance of cru- 





_ ety, I discharged him.” Such were the || Princess much affected, said “If your 


| the young and gay in general, she remain- 
which time he was frequently drunk and|\ed and gave utterance to the compassion 


consequences of this paper, that for seven 


jafter which the dean forgave him; and in 
| consequence of another paper, equally sin- 
‘gular, he was hired by Mr. Pope, with 
whom he lived till death removed him. 


THE FATHER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 





Becket, was in his youth a soldier in the 
crusades ; and being taken prisoner, be- 
came slave to an Emir, or Saracen Prince. 
By degrees he obtained the confidence of 
his master, and was admitted to his com- 
pany; where he met a person who be- 
came more attached to him: this was the 
_Emir’s daughter. Whether by her means 
| or not, does not appear; but after some time 
| he contrived to effect his escape. The la- 
dy, with all the romantic enterprise of love, 
followed him. She knew, it is said, but 
\ two words of his language—London and 











the metropolis. She then took to her other 


talisman, and went from street to street pro-| 


about her wherever she went, asking, of 
| course a thousand questions ; and to all she 
'had but one answer—Gilbert! Gilbert ! 
She, however, found it sufficient; chance, 
or her determination to go through every 
street, brought her at last to the one in| 
‘which he who had won her heart in slavery | 








crowd drew the family to the window :| 


his servant recognised her; and Gilbert} 


: Becket took to his arms and his bridal bed |! 
most sangfroid and indifierence. The | his fac-come Princess with her solitary fond 


word, 

| — 

‘THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF 

WALES. 

| During the last illness of an old female, 
attendant, formerly nurse to the Princess | 
‘Charlotte, she visited her every day, sat | 
jby her bedside, and with her own hand ad- | 
ministered the medicine prescribed ; and 





, | 
when death had closed her eyes, instead of | 


fleeing in haste from an object appalling to 


she felt on viewing the remains in that state 
from which majesty itself cannot be ex- 
empt. -A friend of the deceased seeing the 





|years the fellow was an itinerant beggar : | 


Gitsert Becket, father of Thomas a| 


tained a passage in a vessel, arrived it) he was awkward. 


England, and found her trusting way to! 


nouncing Gilbert! A crowd collected |) bore Ellis, 
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|| Royal Highness would condescend to touch 
her, perhaps you would not dream of her.“ 
'* Touch her!” replied the amiable Prip. 
cess; “‘ yes, poor thing, and kiss her too, 
almost the only one I ever kissed, excep 
my mother! Then bending her gracefy] 
head over the coffin of her humble friend, 
she pressed her warm lips to the clay-cold 
cheek, while tears of sensibility flowed from 
| | her eyes. 
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ANECDOTE OF LORD NORTH. 


The deficiency of Lord North’s sight 
;was to him productive of many incon- 
H veniences, both in and out of parliame nt; 
for even at the distance of a few feet he saw 
imperfectly, and across the House of Com. 
mons he was unable to distinguish persons . 
with any degree of certainty or accuracy, 
In speaking, walking, and every motion, it 
'|is not enough to say that he wanted grace ; 


————EEee 








It can hardly obtain belief, that in a full 


|| House of Commons, he took off, on the 


| point of his sword, the wig of Mr. Wel- 
and carried it a considerable 
way across the floor, without ever suspect- 
ing or perceiving it. The fact happened ia 
‘this manner. Mr. Ellis, who was then 
| ‘Treasurer of the Navy, and well advanced 
‘towards his seventieth year, always sat at 
‘the lowest corner of the Treasury Bench, 
'a few feet removed from Lord North. The 
latter having occasion to go down the 
house, previously laid his hand on his 
sword, holding the chafe of the scabbard 
forward, nearly in a horizontal direction. 
Mr. Ellis stooping at the instant that the 
first minister rose, the point of the scab- 
bard came exactly in contact with the 
Treasurer of the Navy’s vig, which it com- 
pletely took off, and bore away. 

The accident, however ludicrous, was 
wholly unseen by Lord North, who te 
ceived the first intimation of it from the 
involuntary burst of laughter that it occa- 
'sioned in every quarter of the House. Mr. 
Ellis, however without altering a muscle of 
his countenance, and preserving the most 
|perfect gravity in the midst of the general 
‘convulsion, having received back his wigs 
re-adjusted it to his head, and waited pa 


| 





‘itiently till the House had recovered trom 


the effect of so extraordinary, as well as t 
diculous an occurrence. 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


CUL APTAT. 


You ask me why the unbidden tear 
Betrays the grief [-fain would hide, 

When the loud clarion’s note I hear, 
Or Victory spreads her banner wide ! 


Alas! to me, the Victor's sword— 
The laurel wreath and nodding plume, 
Recal the blood-stain’d bosom gor’d, 
And point me to the soldier's tomb. 


Oh! he was all that woman’s price 
Could ever wish her love to be, 

And dearer than a world beside, 
Was *****’s beaming smile to me. 


But spare me, I can never tell 
How love’s fond band was torn away ; 
Nor dares distracted memory dwell 
Upon that dark disasterous day. 


then, ask not why I cannot hear 

The martial trump with tranquil breast, 
fr why the oft-torbidden tear, 

Betrays a heart by grief oppressed ? 


Let others twine the laurel wreath— 
Let others boast the warrior’s fame, 
My pensive lyre shall only breathe 
Is numbers wild, my *****’s name. 


€AROLINE MATILDA. 


ON THE LONGEST DAY. 
(By Wordsworth.) 


Evening now unbinds the fetters, 
Fashion'd by the glowing light ; 
All that breathe are thankful debtors 

To the harbinger of night. 


Yet by some grave thoughts attended, 
Eve renews her calm career ; 

For the day, that now is ended, 
Is the longest of the year. 


Laura! sport, as now thou sportest, 
On this platform, light and free ; 

Take thy bliss, while longest, shortest, 
Are indifferent to thee! 


Who would check the happy feeling 
That inspires the linnet’s song ? 

Who would stop the swallow, wheeling 
On her pinions swift and strong ? 


Yet, at this impressive season, 
Words which tenderness can speak, 
From the traths of homely reason, 
Might exalt the loveliest cheek. 


And, while shades to shades succeeding, 
Steal the landscape from the sight, 

I would urge this moral pleading, 
Last forerunner of “‘ Good:night!”— 


ScMMER ebbs ;—each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high; 

Tending to the darksome hollows, 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 


He who governs the creation, 
In his providence assign’d 

Such a gradual declination, 
To the life of human kind. 











Yet, we mark it not—fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 
And the heart is loath to deaden 

Hopes that she so long hath known, 


Be thou wiser, youthful maiden! 
And, when thy decline shall come, 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 


Now, even now, ere wrapt in slumber, 
Fix thine eye upon the sea, 

That absorbs time, space, and number! 
Look towards eternity ! 


Follow thou the flowing river, 








On whose breast are thither borne, 
All deceived, and each deceiver, 
Through the gates of night and morn ; 


Through the years’ successive portals— 
Through the bounds which many a star 

Marks, not mindless of frai] mortals, 
When the light returns from far. 


Thus when thou with time hast travelled 
Towards the mighty gulph of things, 

And the mazy stream unraveli'd, 
With thy best imaginings: 

Think, if thou~ _ beauty leanest— 
Think how pitiful that stay, 

Did not virtue give the meanest 
Charms superior to decay! 


Duty, like a strict precepter, 

Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown ; 
Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 

While thy brow youth’s roses crown. 


Grasp it—if thou shrink and tremble, 
Fairest damsel of the green! 
Thou wilt lack the only symbol 
That proclaims a genuine queen ; 


And ensures those palms of honour 
Which selected spirits wear, 
Bending low before the Donor, 
Lord of Heaven's unchanging year! 
oes 
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THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 


| By the dark rocks, where the Hudson is rushing, 

A bard of green Erin pensively rov'd, 

From bis dim sunken eye the sad tear was gushing, 
For Erin he wept, though fallen, yet lov’d :-— 


'¢ Oh, Erin!” he cried, “ fair gem of the ocean ! 


Fled is thy fame, and shrouded thy glory ! 
| What heart that loves thee, but throbs with emotion, 
Erin ! to hear thy heart-rending story ! 


| Bosoms that sadly with sorrow were swelling. 











| * Beneath thy green valleys for ever repose 
| The chieftain and bard, neglected and lone ; 


flows, 
For, Erin! thy fame and thy glory is gone! 


“Yes! hush’d is the harp—the harp of my sires! 
It hangs on the willow, and sighs to the blast! 
Its notes on the light-breeze now faintly expires! 
It mourns those bright days the days that are past! 





























Raise, bards of green Erin! wherever ye roam, 
The song of lament, of sorrow, and wo! 
For Fame has departed from Erin, your home! 
The chieftain and bard together lies low!” 
HORENTIUS. 
ae 


THE DUELLIST’S GRAVE, 
( From the Nutional Advocate.) 


Dost thou not mark yon small and lonely isle, 
That lightly floats upon the water's breast ; 

How calm and fair beneath the pale moon's sinile, 
It seems upon the placid wave to rest. 


There is a gloomy spot! the grass waves high 
And rank, the noxious weed lifts there its head, 
And oft the summer breeze at eve will sigh, 
As if it meant to wail the sleeping dead. 


It is a grave !—though not a single stone, 
Or e’en the gentle swelling of the ground, 
Proclaims that there, forgotten and unknown, 
A man his dreamless resting place has found 





‘ Hush’d, hush’d, is the harp that once echoed wildly || 


| ‘Through thy green bowers, where Freedom was | 
1} A 
1 dwelling, 
|| Awaking to war, or else soothing mildly, 


There oft breathes the sigh, and there oft the tear 


The tale istrite—they met in mortal strife, 
Perchance the injurer, he in quarrel light; 
The penalty was high—it was his life— 


{fe paid it cheerfully—then sunk in night! 


Ah! no funera! rites to him were paid, 

Those useless rites which still we love to give; 
O’er lim no holy man a blessing said— 

No mother wept and pray'd that he might live 


No decent shroud enwrapped his bleeding breast, 
The corse they buried where their victim fell ; 

And o'er his deadly wouads the earth they prest, 
Lest the mute sed the guilty tale might tell. 


And near the wave-worn shore be soundly sleeps, 
The river murmuring softly by his feet— 

O'er his low bed the cold dew nightly weeps, 
The clammy mould his chilly winding-sheef. 


TO A LADY, 
With an Artifcial Rose 
BY HENRY THE FIRST LORD HOLLAND 


Fair copy of the fairest flower, 

Thy colours equal nature’s power ; 

Thou hast the rose’s blushing hue, 

Art full as pleasing to the view : 

Go, then, to Chioe’s lovely breast, 

Whose sweeiness can give all the rest 

But if at first thy artful make 

Her hasty judgment should mistake, 

And she grow peevish at the cheat, 

Unge ‘twas an innocent deceit, 

And safely, too, thou mayest aver 

The first I ever used to her, 

‘Then bid her mark, that as to view 

The rose has nothing more than you ;— 

That so, if to the eye alone 

Her wondrous beauty she make known ; 

That if she never will dispense 

A trial to some sweeter sense : 

Nature no longer we prefer, 

Her very picture equals her. 

Then whisper gently in her ear, 

Say softly, if the blushing fair 

Should to such good advice incline, 

How much I wish that trial mine. 
=r 





If plans of public eminence we trace, 
Dowestic virtues are its surest bas¢. 
































































































stream ; 
_ To gaze on the azure sky smiling above, 
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TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


And didst thou dear lady think sometimes on me, 
*Midst those calm rural scenes which thy presence 
has blest : 
And I too, Matilda, thought often on thee 
For it soothes me to cherish the thought in my breast. 


I, too, have for health and tranquility sought, 
In rustic retirement, where quiet shoud reign ; 
But, ah! sad experience this truth has long taught, 
No scene can obliterate memory’s pain. 


Yet surely ‘tis sweet through the dark wood to rove, 
To watch the light shadows that glance o’er the 


Or catch the last glimpse of the sun’s fadimg beam. 


Yes nature has charms, whether soft or sublime 
Her wildest recesses are pleasant to me! 

ft can wander regardless of distance or time 
Ah ‘tis sweet thus to wander, unnoticed and free ! 


As yet though the charms of retirement are sweet, 
"Tis sweeter retirement with converse to blend— 
Tis sweeter the eye of affection to meet 
Agd to know that each pleasure is shar’d by a friend. 


A friend ! ab, Matilda! the blessing is rare— 
As the gem which the ocean's waves hide from the 
> ' 


I have guarded the treasure, and trembled with fear, 
Lest the idol | worship'd should fade from my sight ! 


For if in this world of misfortune and wo— 
There's a charm—or a light in my pathway to 
shine, 
It is that which I feel from pure sympathy’s glow 
When I kaow there's a heart beats in concert with 
mine. 
HARRIET. 
September 4, 1820. 


‘and excellent internal regulations of that flourishing 





NEW-YORK, i 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1820. 


|| language ; and in which there are upwards of 1400 
| pupils. The whole number of pupils educated at the 
general expense, is 4019. The number pres» at 
the late examinations was 3612, of which 2143 Were 

. .¢ ; 
boys, and 1469 girls. Boston Pape; 
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To the Editor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 











Sir.—In a late excursion in the country, I was |} Benjamin S. Bohrer, of Georgetown, has beep 
favoured with an opportunity of visiting the Female |, appointed Professor of Materia Medica, in the Cot 
Department of “ Union Hall Academy,” in Jamaica, 1 lege instituted at Cincinnati 

and was so much pleased with the pleasant location 





, : — | The Commencement at Cambridge University wa: 
Seminary, that I obtained from the Principal, the en- | celebrated on Wednesday 30th ult. when fitiy-six 


closed brief statement for your interesting “ Journal I gentlemen received the degree of A. B. The De. 
of Female Education.” | gree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 

Notwithstanding you have already directed the at- | Rey. Asa Messer, President of Browa Univ ersity 
tention of parents and guardians to several exeellent | and the Rev. William E. Channing of Boston. 
Seminaries in the city, there are, probably, many | 
who prefer a healthy village residence for their 
daughters, while pursuing the interesting task of 
Academical study. To such the Female Academy 
at Jamaica, offers a situation which combines the ad- 
| vantages of a pleasant rural retreat, with a course 
of instruction, in most of the branches taught in the 
best Academies in the City. Mrs. Bartlett, the 
Principal, of this Institution, is a lady eminently | 
qualified by talents and education, for her important o_O >=" 
and responsible task, and watches over the welfare of |) MARRIED. 
her pupils, with maternal! solicitude, while she is as- | 
, sisted in the labour of tuition, by teachers of ability, | At Zioa Church, on Thursday evening last, by 
in the various departments of useful and polite Edu- | the Rev. Mr. Brientnell, Mr. Daniel Mc Auley, oi 
cation. | this city, to Miss Freelove Nichols, of North Hemp: 

By publishing this brief notice in your “ Journal | steady Long-Island. 
of Education,” you will confer an obligation on The poet's say, that love can bind, 
A FRIEND TO MERIT. In silken chains, the willing mind; 
} And blest is he who lives, to prove 
Femule department of Union Hail Academy, Jamaica, The happy bondage of Free-Love. 

Long: Island. | On Thursday evening, the 31st. ult. by the Rer 

In this Seminary, the pupils are led by easy gra- | Doct. Kuypers, Mr. Robert Lane, of the house oi 
dations from the first rudiments of knowledge to the | Arnold and Lane, to Miss E. M. Van Zandt, eldest 
higher classes of English Grammar, Arithmetic, daughter of Gen. P. Van Zandt, al! of this city. 
Penmanship, Geography, and Astronomy, with the On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, 
aid of Globes and Orrery ; Composition, Belleslet- || yr, William L. Hallam, to Miss Marcia R. Rhodes, 
tres, French, History, Chronology, Natural History, | daughter of Capt. Wm. F. Rhodes deceased. 





Fate! accidents are continually occurring, by care 
lessness in the management of fire-arms. A lovely 
|| girl, Miss Ruth Ingalls, aged 21 years, was killed in 
_ Roxbury, Mass. last week, by the discharge of 

gun. A young man was carrying it through the 
room ; it accidentally went off, the whole charge was 
| lodged in her breast, and she expired in two minutes 
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TRADITION. 


A love-lorn Maid, at some far distant time, 
Came to the hidden pool, whose depths surpass 
In erystal clearness Dian’s looking-glass ; 

And, gazing, saw that rose, which from the prime 
Derives its name, reflected as the chime _ r 

Of echo doth reverberate some sweet sound ; 

The starry treasure from the blue profound 

She long’d to ravish ;—shall she plunge, or climb 
The humid precipice, and seize the guest 

@f April, smiling high in upper air ? 

Desperate alternative! what fiend could dare 


‘To prompt the thought ?—Upon the steep rock’s breast 


The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom, 
Untouched memenwo of her hapless doom ! 








Natural Philosophy, and Chymistry ; Music, Draw- wr Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Phe- 
} ing; Embroidery, Velvet Painting, and Fancy Work, , bus, Mr. William Crosley, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
| im wax and shells. . | Eliza Peters, of this city. 

This Institution, is conducted by Mrs. Bartlett, and || 4, Richmond, Daniel Trueheart, one of the pro- 


| Miss Barnum, and has been under the care and su+ | prietors of the Richmond Compiler, to Miss Eliza 
perintendance of the Trustees of Union Hall Acade- | ce devatene of Mr. John ow eet 

tiny, for the space of four years, and is regularly ex: || rey Charleston, Levi S. D. Lyon, Esq. to Miss Re- 
| ree reagent a Ae rachis 5 ae for || becea D'L. Motta, daughter of the late Isaac D'L. 
| the parpose. ish to learn the merits of | Motta. 

\the school, are respectfulty referred to its friends, | 

|| eee 
| Trustees, and patrons, among whom are the Rev. | 
| Jocob Schoonmaker, Jamaica, President of the | DIED. 
Board of Trustees. 


1 Bey. oc, 
Rev. Henry R. Weed, Eliphalet Wickes, Fay, ||, 00 the 7s inst. at 1 o'clock in the morning, Mr 


; . Se aie David S. Armstrong. 
. Thomas Blatchford, J ; Dr. - | , 
| Dr. Thomas Blatchford, Jamaica ; Dr. Daniel Hiteh- | On the sixth inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs. 


cock, Mr. Isaac Heyer, Mr. Cyrenus Beers, New- || 











Norecord tells of lance opposed to lance, 
Worse charging horse ‘mid these retired domains ; 
Nor that their turf drank purpie from the veins 
Of heroes fall’n, or struggling to advance, 
Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 

Of victory, that struck through heart and reins, 
Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains, 

And lightened o'er the pallid countenance. 

Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 

In the blank earth, negleeted and forlorn, 

The passing Winds memorial tribute pay ; 

The Torreuts chant their praise, inspiring scorn 
Of power usurp’d,—with proclamation high, 
And glad acknowledgment of lawful sway. 


York. Margaret Gilkison, aged 75 years. 
|| On the sixth inst. Mrs Leviner Velsor, aged % 
—— || years. 
BosTo™ TOWN SCHOOLS. On the sixth ins’. afiér a short illness, William H 
|| Smith, aged 72 years. 


| 
The annual visitation of these interesting and) 
| flourishing lustitutions, was made on W ednesday, by | Poughkeepsie, Mrs. Hester Williamson of this city. 
| the school Committee, secompanied by his Honour | At New-Haven, Con. on Friday evening; Miss Ju- 
|| the Lieut. Goveruor, the foreign Consuls, the Presi- |! jin Forbes, aged 20; on Seturday evening, Miss 
on a the Senate, and many other distinguished cls || Adeline Forbes, aged 18 ; and Mary-Ann Forbes, 
vil and military officers, &e The total number of | aged 16—ell daughters of Mr. Jehiel Forbes. 
scholars present at the different schools, was 2203, | 

— 


being an increase of 223 since the last year. 3 
As auxiliary to these Schools there are thirty-four | PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, 
No. 2 Dey-street, New-York. 


Town Primary Schools, in which chifdren under 7 | 
years of age @re instructed in the elements of the i To whom all communications must be addressed 


Suddenly, on Thursday last, at Hackensack, neat 
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